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Editorial 


We do not apologize for devoting space this month to the Scottish Government Report on 
Libraries. It is, as our writers affirm, an important document and many themes for debate 
may emerge from it. If a reading circle of young librarians were formed in any district it 
could consider this document page by page with much profit. It is, for an official document, 
interesting in Style. It Starts many old ideas, it has the verve and certainty which we look for 
in the amateur rather than the professional writer. ‘To some of its statements, for example 
its assertion that “libraries have reached or are approaching a temporary limit to their 
usefulness, because the schools have not yet given adequate training in the use and power of 
books,” librarians may well ask “why ?” in relation to the second part of this statement ; 
and they certainly refuse to admit or believe the first part of it. In fact, the use of libraries 
in such universal manner is largely the result of the work of modern libraries for children. 
The librarian teaches children what to read. We have not reached any such limit as is 
affirmed ; we are indeed only on the margin of our possibilities. 


* * * * * ok 


The essential of the report, as our readers now know, is the proposal that all public 
libraries should be handed over to the educational system. The experience of public librarians 
is in direct opposition. It has been tried, of old in America, and it has been abandoned there. 
Our writers bring out other points. 

* * * 


While Tue ary Wor does not take sides in any matter that librarians themselves 
are divided upon, our general attitude is naturally, and we think rightly, governed by the 
expert findings of the Library Association, although we retain our right to criticize now as 
at all times in our past. In public library administration the local chara¢ter of the institution 
should be maintained, with the independent and single-purpose committee and the librarian 
unfettered by the will of another officer. Naturally, as we have noticed in their pronounce- 
ments, county librarians find it difficult to do otherwise than submit to and apparently approve, 
the education yoke. We find it difficult to think they desire the yoke because if its imposition 
on burgh libraries is ordered their own positions will be enhanced. There is much in what 
is said elsewhere that the Report is calculated to drive a wedge between librarians in counties 
and in burghs. That wedge should be resisted at any cost. 

* * * * * * 


When so much has been said, there is also this to be said : a completely negative attitude 
to the Scottish Report is equally to be deplored. That it paints everything in black and white 
and deals in no half tones, is true, but it is nevertheless on fair ground when it repeats, what 
every librarian knows, that many small burghs cannot afford a library service in independence 
and possibly not all the librarians of such burghs have the highest qualifications. That does 
not mean for a moment that the remedy is to hand over these towns to formal education. 
We have no proof that systems so subordinated are in any way better-than town systems. 
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Mr. John Brophy has pursued the suggestion that the author should receive one penny 
for every issue of his book from libraries. We learn from the L:vening S/andard, which apparently 
interviewed him last month, that the Society of Authors has set up a committee to discuss 
ways and means. He also is reported as saying, “it will take a year or two,” judging by the 
“irate Opposition of some librarians.” He goes on, “Some librarians are very conservative 
minded.” As our pages have occasionally shown, it is not the conservative minded librarian 
but the progressive one who opposes the eternal tax which is suggested. _ However, we shall 
be most interested in the work of the committee mentioned. Its field will not be the public 
library alone ; it could not be ; it must embrace every kind of library to which, by payment 
or otherwise, readers have access ; in fact, it ought to apply more fairly to commercial libraries 
which are profit earning and, as they buy individual books in larger bulk, make smaller. 
payment for them than does the public library. The Aét must be changed, it is conceded, 
to allow public libraries to charge. ‘We are thinking of a private Parliamentary Bill,” said 
the novelist. It will be not perhaps quite so easy as that. Authors unfortunately have been 
attracted by the millions of issues reported by libraries. They will, we fear, discover that in 
analysis, their own books do not form quite the considerable bulk of the millions; and, when 
these are sorted out, and the cost of collecting the pennies is set against the revenue from them, 
the authors will be disappointed. Nevertheless, we shall watch this controversy with interest. 


* * * * * * 


We have been interested in the copy of a report on the reserving of books in lending 
libraries prepared for his committee by Mr. Jack Dove, the new Borough Librarian and 
Curator of Hove. He disagrees with any limitations in the class of books to be reserved and, 
in proot, points out that 980 people were waiting at the time of writing for 169 books out of a 
stock of 40,408 volumes. This certainly does not seem excessive. His policy is to buy a new 
copy of any but very expensive books for every six reservations ; there is no black market, 
he assures his readers and asks if “the shelves would look any better for the 93 books awaiting 
collection?” It is reasonable, he argues, to expect the genuine enquirer after a book to 
pay a small fee for it. We are particularly intrigued by his argument that Section 15 of the 
P.L. Aéts, 1892, provides that “the only specific charge that is forbidden is that of admission 
to the library or museum”. Our readers may contrast this with the declaration by J. M. Mitchell, 
ina footnote to the Swal/ Libraries Manual, that reservations in any form were to be deplored. 
Hlove now charges a fee of threepence a volume for reservations. Our readers may care to 
comment on this. 


* * * * * * 


October is, and promises to be, a strenuous month for the good “association” librarian. 
Three week-end conferences, one of the Aslib’s, a one-day school (Sheffield, Oét. 11), a visit 
of the Birmingham members to London (Oét. 17), meetings of the University and Research 
Section (Dr. Williams’ Library, Oct. 23) and the Medical Seétion at Bart.’s (Od. 26), with a 
dance thrown in at Chaucer House by the Greater London Division of the A.A.L. (Oét. 25). 
There are probably, in fact certainly, other local meetings in the month. If we could disentangle 
the meetings for the assistant librarian from the others the average librarian, who was wont 
to attend every professional meeting, might find his way more easily, but that is neither 
possible nor desirable. Ideas and stimulus come from both ends of age. A severe discipline 
of choice seems to be indicated if librarians are to serve themselves well and justly. We wish 
all our readers happy meetings. 


* * * * * * 


\n illustrated pamphlet 0a library provision in Wales has been published by the Welsh 
Department of the Ministry of Education. It describes the facilities of the National Library 
at Aberystwyth and then deals with the libraries of the four constituent colleges of the 
University of Wales. It also describes the libraries in the teacher training colleges and those of 
other institutions whose resources are open to teachers, and concludes with an account of 
the work of the municipal libraries and the county library scheme in Wales. 


= 
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Some Scottish Librarians 


DistINCTIVE men seem to have the gift, denied to the rest of us, of being able to create in the 
common walk of life opportunities that are invisible to others. Often such men live behind 
the scenes and yet influence events in a marked manner. There have been several in the 
Scottish library scene in the past; there are some there in the present. A few that come to 
mind are Anderson, of Aberdeen University Library, whose bulletin was one of the joys 
of our Student life; Fraser, of the public library in the same city, who was primarily a 
journalist but did good work ; the grand old Millar, of Dundee ; Francis Barrett, his name is 
a legend in Glasgow, who sent his men to many parts of the Kingdom and Empire (as it was 
then); and Hew Morrison, who from Edinburgh was Carnegie’s principal library adviser 
on this side. Did not John Minto come from Perth ? Was not Franklin Barrett, of Fulham, 
who died all too early, the son of the venerable Francis and our first teacher in London of 
library classification, on whose notes Jast based his later remarkable lectures? Did not 
John W. Y. MacAlister edit The Library, obtain the Royal Charter for the Library Association 
and, as President, obtain from the Carnegie Trustees the funds which founded the University 
of London Library School ? THe Lisrary Worip was founded and edited for ten years or 
more by a Scot. And, in nearer times, that typical Scot, J. M. Mitchell, was the man through 
whom county libraries came to the beginnings of their greatness, the National Central Library 
and the Library Association were given a home, and the voluntary co-operation, now almost 
universal, was established. Commercial libraries, as a part of public libraries had their 
beginning under Septimus A. Pitt, in Glasgow, as did the first “library van,” and a series of 
branch library which for long were model and whose ground-plan Still influences much 
building. 

To-day, the President of the Library Association is a Scot, as is the Chairman of the 
Council, James D. Stewart, and, although like them its distinguished owner had an English 
education, McColvin is not a typically English name. 


ll 


There are so many others, at home and overseas, that we should like to write about. 
New Zealand, in particular, owes in libraries much to the land of cakes. Librarians of 
Auckland, Wellington and other places have come from there. From much smaller numbers 
there has been the influence of the Englishman in Scotland ; that of Dr. Ernest A. Savage is 
the obvious example. 

Ill 

Looking at the Scottish library scene to-day, in what may prove to be a time of crisis, 
it would seem that the librarians are well organized to meet the difficult problems before it. 
That is, if they are strong enough in numbers to exercise the only type of influence that 
the modern legislator recognizes. The Scottish Library Association is an active, critical and 
we think, practical body ; it deserves the full support of the Library Association, at this time 
especially. There are smaller, but quite influential (in the profession) library clubs on Clydeside 
and elsewhere. An active and effective mover in these is no longer a librarian in the orthodox 
sense, although his life is amongst books, Robert Duncan Macleod. He is one of a virile set 
who in social, literary and library matters, prove that there is abundant life in the Scottish 
library world to-day. 

IV 

Tle Library Review, with its winter number this year, will have completed its twenty- 
fifth year and the reference to Macleod we have made may well lead to a few words about him 
as its Editor and his work for us. He was Greenock born and served in the library there, 
but he gained, a few years later, greater experience in the Glasgow system. He was brilliant 
in the L.A. examinations with honours passes in his record, and his interest in library 
organization was known at a quite early age. He found his chance when he became the first 
librarian to the Carnegie Trust and in that capacity developed the county system and the 
service to the isles. His book on County Rura/ Libraries, 1923, was the first practical work on 
the subject. It was Strange that in the centenary celebrations of the Public Library Movement 
his pioneer work was not given quite exceptional priority. We have found, too, little records 
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of his soldiering days. “Do you see that wee man? He’s a damned fine soldier,” was one, 
brief but adequate. He left public librarianship for the larger opportunities afforded by the 
position of consulting librarian to the well-known booksellers, W. and R. Holmes, of Glasgow. 
Among these was chance to found a library journal which would appeal to librarians and the 
public at the same time. The Library Review, which was born in 1927, is a reflection of his 
vital personality. He did not set out to compete with the existing professional journals. 
From the first he seemed to endeavour to find the via media between literature and the library, 
the author and the librarian and the unity which should always be theirs with the reader. 
His earlier tendency was to regard technical library theory as sufficiently resolved and to 
require little, if any, more discussion ; book and reader offered wider areas of discussion. Such 
a position could not be maintained rigidly and he has shown flexibility in his attitudes towards 
our technique ; indeed, in his “notes” columns, some of the best of recent practical hints 
have appeared. If the reader were to ignore the formal articles, the miscellaneous columns, 
many of them month after month obviously from one pen, his own we feel certain, would be 
worth all the subscription. One feels there is a personality always present. He has shown 
himself able to attract the best writers, not only amongst librarians, but from general literature. 
\ study of the indexes of the successive volumes would make any Editor envious. To this 
journal, too, as to its progenitor, the county library owes more than a little. 

Macleod produced in 1933 a large quarto, Modern Scottish Literature ; a guide book, which 
remains, with its portraits, biographical and literary notes, one of our most useful manuals 
for its period. It is, however, on the silver jubilee of The Library Review, a journal that 
always receives a cordial welcome to the table of any librarian or lover of letters, that the 
Editor of another library periodical felicitates R.D.M. 


An English County Librarian Looks at Cmd. 8229 
By F. S. Green, M.A., F.L.A. (County Librarian, Isle of Wight) 


\ mere Englishman feels somewhat hesitant in embarking upon a discussion of Scottish 
library policy, but the implications of Cmd.8229 are fraught with so many possible consequences 
tor England and Wales that any librarian south of the Border would shew himself lacking in 
professional responsibility were he to remain indifferent to them. 

Most librarians on whichever side of the Border they operate, are, I think, agreed that 
new library legislation is overdue and especially so in Scotland, where rate limitation and 
double rating are indetensible anomalies. The delay in legislation is largely due to the lack 
of agreement on administrative arrangements, shewn by library authorities, as represented 
by their national associations. County and Municipal councils will often be found at logger- 
heads in various fields. The 1919 Aét prejudiced any agreement between them on libraries 
by authorizing two ditlerent forms of administration. Librarians and library committees 
must guard against allowing preference for one form or other of local government authority 
to prejudice library progress. At the same time, as the Report very properly emphasizes, 
administrative realities cannot be ignored. 

While the main recommendations of the Report on local powers will be unacceptable 
to most librarians, I suggest that the provisions contained in paragraph 181 offer a framework 
of a workable scheme, for which there are hopes of obtaining early legislation. Paragraph 181 
implies that there need be no change in the four cities; in the counties ‘ad hoc” library 
committees could be set up with representation from both the County Education Committee 
and the burghs. Similar schemes are already working in Cardiganshire, Westmorland and 
| believe, in at least two Scottish counties. The librarian would be a chief officer of the 
committee. I understand that in one English county the librarian has recently been designated 
a chiet othcer. 

The authors of the Report do not envisage this general pattern, but only provide for these 
arrangements in exceptional circumstances. Their intention would seem rather to consist in 
putting all libraries under county or city education committees. Such proposals have roused 
objections both trom the burghs and librarians. May I suggest that, instead of wasting energy 
in burgh versus county dog-fights and indulging in cheap sneers at “educationists,” librarians 
should press tor legislation on the lines | have indicated. At present paragraph 181 offers 
these as permissive provisions in (a), (b), (c) and (d). The alternative (e) is not so attractive 
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to librarians and similarly we should doubtless prefer library management committees to 
district education sub-committees as the local managing committees in the divisions proposed 
in paragraph (f). 

Pride of place has been given to the Report’s administrative recommendations because 
these are at the heart of the matter and are seized upon by objectors. | hope | have shown 
that, while they are hardly likely to satisfy librarians as they stand and “in toto,” they do 
contain provisions which if carefully selected for incorporation in legislation, might form the 
basis of a workable national library service. 

The Report, however, contains many other views and recommendations upon which 
a librarian will wish to adopt either an approving or censuring attitude. This is especially 
the case as it is the work of non-librarians. We may deplore the fact that we were not 
represented on a body so intimately concerned with the future of our work, but we may also 
profit from reading the views of outsiders—-although some of our number may consider it 
unfortunate that these should be “ educationists.” As we run a public service we must pay 
attention to the view of the public and especially to a body composed of particularly intelligent 
representatives. 

While I keep a very open mind on the difficult question of the ideal relationship between 
the education and library services, I am often puzzled by the violent reactions of many of my 
colleagues to any suggestion that the library service is educational and their disparagement 
of education officers, their Staffs, and teachers. Is there some relic of an inferiority complex 
lurking in this attitude 7 In the past many librarians may not always have had the advantage 
of an educational training comparable to that of most teachers. Librarians as a body may 
still feel that they are not so powerful as the teaching profession ; that, by and large, thev are 
not so well remunerated. I think we should all be careful to free our minds from any such 
lingering prejudices. 

Librarians may succeed in convincing themselves that libraries are in some way distin¢t 
from Further Education. I doubt if they could convince many members of the general public. 
The numerical majority of our issues may be recreational but Further Education departments 
provide classes in dancing, handicrafts, drama, artistic and musical activities which are equally 
recreational. By fighting shy of the designation “educational,” we do ourselves and our 
libraries a disservice : we suggest that after all we are mainly interested in the dissemination 
of light fiction. 

The Report’s recommendations on recruitment for library service appear to me to be too 
contused to be satisfactory. There is an attempt to make a division between clerical and 
professional staff. The clerical entrants will presumably not hold the Scottish Leaving 
Certificate, yet are to be encouraged to take examinations if they wish. It is in fa¢t doubtful 
whether a division between clerical and professional staff is generally feasible in British 
libraries. If it is advanced, it should be made clear that normally the clerical staff will not 
qualify for professional status. Paragraph 183 contradi¢ts paragraph 151 on this. The Report 
appears muddled on this matter and would seem to re-State largely the present position. 

Most of us will now agree, I believe, that the ad hoc library areas outlined in the 
McColvin Report are unlikely to be realized in practice and that we must make the best of the 
existing local government units, however unsatisfactory. Again, I trust that misguided local 
patriotism will not try and defend the continuance of library authority areas serving less than 
30,000 population. 

Wise words are written on the ending of the burgh and county dichotomy. We may not 
all be agreed as to how this is to be brought about. The burghs naturally do not wish to be 
merely swallowed by the counties ; but in any case the public good must decide. I believe, 
however, that the writers of the Report show true vision and that the time will come when 
there are no longer distinét municipal and county libraries, but when all service points will 
belong to one national system. The foolish prejudices which too often separate the two forms 
of the same service will then disappear—indeed, their continued existence is already 


indefensible to-day. 
There will be little quarrel with the Report’s words on Rate Limitation and Grants and 


on National Library Services. 
In paragraph 171 the Report envisages regionalized county services, with district or 


regional libraries established in the burghs. Derbyshire has been a pioneer in this form of 
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library organization. In that county the rural areas are now served by travelling libraries 
based on the regional libraries. In a report published in 1951, an English county librarian 
would have expected to have read more about travelling library services to rural areas and 
less about Static reference stocks in small centres. To my mind travelling libraries ofer a more 
satisfactory solution to the rural problem than token payments to village librarians. A case 
may Still be made out for the continuance of centres in compact villages, but travelling libraries 
would seem to offer an ideal solution in the many Scottish parishes, where farms and cottages 
are widely scattered. 

There is much more in the Report which merits the close attention of librarians. We 
may consider that we already know much of the matter contained in chapters 2 and 3; but 
there are arguments which the practising librarian will find useful in shaping his policy and 
convincing his committee, e.g. the apt paragraph on the News Room. 

My final plea to my colleagues and in particular to those who carry weight in the councils 
ot the profession, is to make full use of the publication of Cmd.8229 in their efforts to obtain 
the new legislation we seek. We must realize that ad hoc library areas and a ministry of libraries 
are not practical politics. If we are to have a national service with government grants we shall 
have to come to terms with the Ministry of Education and the Scottish Education Department. 
The Advisory Council on Education for Scotland has devoted a long report to library affairs ; 
let us take full advantage of it. Our views as librarians are not likely to coincide exactly 
with those expressed therein, Let us see what basis it presents for a workable scheme for a 


national library service and let us enlist the help of our co-workers in all departments of 


to-day’s wide educational field so as to improve our libraries for the benefit of the public, 
whom we all serve. 


Five Years’ Cataloguing in Retrospect 
By GrorGe Gray, M.A. 


ly was a dull, raw November atternoon—the winter sun already hastening away to lands more 
favoured; | was on my way to take up my first appointment as a cataloguer in one of the 
vreat University Libraries. The Library had ever been one of my favourite “homes and 
haunts” in student days: many a golden hour had slipped by as I read French and German 
in some quiet alcove. Now, I reflected, all my working hours would be spent within the Library 
walls. The next morning brought an introduction to cataloguing and with it the realization 
how many months’ labour would be necessary ere even the initial stages had been mastered. 
\s a Student I had in four years become familiar with the Dewey system of classification and 
knew a little of the Anglo-American cataloguing code—enough anyway to know how to 
tind a particular work in the catalogue, but at this University the Library of Congress 
classification system and a cataloguing code based on that of the British Museum were employed 
so that it was all virgin soil. However, a thorough training in the subtleties of Latin syntax 
had paved the way tor the assimilation of the finer points of cataloguing—though even yet tricky 
prefixes such as “van der,” “del,” “di” demand to be treated with due respect. A new 
vocabulary had also to be learned—abbreviations such as B.M., $.T.C. (recalling arduous days 
in the University Senior Training Corps), C.B.1., D.N.B., new words like “incunable,” 
words used in a new meaning, e.g. signature, catch-word, etc.. were soon to become as 
familiar as day and night. Never had | suspected that there could be such a vast range of 
proper nares, such “deviations” in the spelling of them, never that initials were so all 
important, so tantalizing and must be relentlessly tracked down, that transcription must be so 
exact and minute. Now I really did appreciate the wisdom of the German precept, “‘ Wer das 
Kleine tut als sei es etwas grosse, dem gibt Gott die Gnade, dass er das Grosse tue als sei 
es etwas kleine.” 

But all this was only the mechanics of the trade: soon came the joy and privilege of 
cataloguing limited editions and works done by private presses such as the Roycrofters, 
the Ashendene Press and the Golden Cockerel. Worlds far, far removed from the grim 
twentieth-century one we know were conjured up by title-pages like ““The first crusade: the 
deeds of the Franks and other Jerusalemites—Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hireosolimitanorum 
translated into English for the first time by Somerset De Chair,” “The well at the world’s end,” 
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and “The wood beyond the world,” while a shiver of awe mingled with terror passed through 
me on reading Mr. Cobden-Sanderson’s last will and testament: ‘To the bed of the river 
Thames, the river on whose banks | have printed all my printed books I bequeath the Doves 
Press Fount ot Type—the punches, the matrices, and the type in use at the time of my death, 
and may the river in its tides and flow pass over them to and fro from the great sea for ever 
and for ever, or until its tides and flow for ever cease; then may they share the fate of all the 
world and pass from change to change for ever upon the tides of time, untouched of other use 
and all else.” As young students we had all doubted the possibility of René Cardillac ever 
existing in real lite. He was, it will be remembered, the creation of E. T. A. Hoffmann, and 
to such an extent did he love the jewels which he wrought and fashioned that he could not 
bear to see another in possession of them ; so he slew in most brutal fashion those who bought 
the jewels to regain possession of them himself once more: here was another, Mr. Cobden- 
Sanderson, whose craft was all in all to him and who could not endure that the Doves Press 
should ever fall into strange hands. 

Somehow or other, too, I really began to appreciate for the first time the detail and 
precision of German scholarship (which | do not honestly think many years’ formal study 
of German had ever given me). Probably this has come through contact, in cataloguing, 
with such works as the “ Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke” or Schneiders “Handbuch der 
Bibliographie.” Great names in German story, Wilhelm Pirckheimer, Peter Henlein, which 
I had never come across hitherto, were now brought to my attention, so that when, on my 
visit to Niirnberg last summer, German friends expressed considerable surprise and appreciation 
at my detailed knowledge of Niirnberg’s great men I could but answer, “My library work 
gave me it.” The same was true of an earlier visit to Basle: reading the story of the printers 
of Basle from original sources conveyed the atmosphere of the city so that when actually 
in the city one experienced the sensation of “déja vu.” 

Library cataloguing also constantly shows that problems which we may think are 
unique or peculiar to our day and generation are not really so at all: nationalist sentiment 
has been strong in Scotland recently, but this title-page, “Union and no union; being an 
enquiry into the grievances ot the Scots and how far they are right or wrong, who allege 
that the Union is dissolved, London, 1713,” illustrates clearly that agitation had begun shortly 
after the Act,while “A letter froma by-stander toa Member of Parliament; wherein is examined 
what necessity there is for the maintenance of a large regular land-force in this island... 
London, 1741,” proves that this question of arming had already arisen though, of course, no 
government would have then dared subjugate the youth in what was at that time the birthplace 
of the free. Nor is the Russian menace anything new either, as | have observed from title-pages 
which appear before me every now and then: “Russia as it really is. London, 1905,” ‘The 
eclipse of Russia. London, 1918.” ‘The Russian storm-cloud ; or, Russia in her relations to 
neighbouring countries. London, 1886,” “Truth about Russia. London, 1888.” Library 
cataloguers are also in the fortunate position of being able to read both sides of the question— 
indeed, whether they will or not—because, while books by Dallin, Eugene Lyons, Colonel 
Tokaev, Freda Utley are placed in all great libraries, others such as Sir Maurice Peterson’s 
“On both sides of the curtain,” General Bedel-Smith’s “Moscow Mission,” give a more 
restrained view, while, of course, Lenin’s ‘‘Colleéted works,” and Stalin’s ‘““Colleéted works,” 
show us what they are attempting to do—-theoretically at any rate. 1 often wonder how 
many—apart from those who work in great libraries—are ever in a position to view this 
burning question of our day dispassionately. 

Another interesting slant on library cataloguing is that it puts us—again whether we 
will or not—in possession of some rare and erudite geographical information : | was recently 
talking to an American on universities in the United States and, in the course of conversation, 
happened to refer to several of the universities not—-as is usually done by the State they are in, 
or by their foundation name, e.g. University of Michigan, the Johns Hopkins University, 
but by the city in which they are situated—Ann Arbor and Baltimore, respectively. My friend 
asked how I| happened to know this, remarking that he himself, from New York, could not 
have said off hand in what city these two State-universities were located. 1 am afraid he 
did not quite understand the sacred rule in our library—as unbreakable as of old the law of the 
Medes and the Persians—that universities everywhere in the world are catalogued under the 
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name of the city or town where they are located ; only logical | pointed out—as we could not 
have the University of St Andrews under the town, St Andrews, and the University of 
Michigan under the state, Michigan. My friend seemed to think it part, however, of some 
dark plot to baffle “simple” readers, and did not seem to appreciate the helpfulness of general 
cross references—-if, itideed, he realized at all what a general cross reference is. 

And now to sum up the influence of five years’ cataloguing: it has to a considerable 
extent corrected the faults of a somewhat specialized university curriculum. Beyond any doubt, 
when studying a subject or group of cognate subjects over a period of vears, the mind gets 
into a groove ; one tends to form judgments on the rather limited though profound knowledge 
one has acquired. But, by calling attention to matters hitherto never considered nor taken 
into cognisance, work in a library does make one more tolerant and open-minded on every 
question, for one realizes just how many factors must be taken into account and that there 
may well be underlying causes which the average person by reason of limited outlook has not 
paused to consider. 

“Im engen Kreis verengert sich der Sinn 
Es wichst der Mensch mit seinem grossen Zweck,” 

wrote the great Goethe, but, through force of economic necessity, the vast majority must 
ever move and have their being in a narrow sphere. Library cataloguers are in this respect 
at any rate fortunate, for they can flee from the grey sameness of everyday into the realms 
of gold. One further point has struck me again and again during these five years and I feel 
it must be stressed even at the risk of ending my reflections on a somewhat disquietening note : 
although cataloguers rapidly attain a facility and proficiency in doing research in learned 
libraries, it never seems to occur to members of the university faculties that anything further 
is ever required of a cataloguer beyond copying out title-pages and affixing a mark of some 
sort or another to the book. It seems we have still a long way to go ere the library is given its 
just and proper place in university life in Great Britain. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
THe Scorrisu Report 


is a theme on which I am bound to accept your invitation to write. You, and others, say 
rightly that it is the most significant library document that has been directed to us, in spite 
ot its Scottish address, since the McColvin Report. Whether | can prove this or not | do not 
know, but I am sure that it is so; and, equally | am sure that it may form the subject of many 
articles and many meetings’ debates in the coming winter. I have read the Report itself 
which is a task every librarian here and elsewhere, and not only in Scotland, should impose 
upon himself (or herself); I have read the symposium of views in the “ Library Review,” 
and I have read the attack on your views which that competent county librarian, Mr. Green, 
made in the last (August-September) number of THe Lisrary Worup. I have read also the 
post-war policy pamphlet of the Library Association. I have studied with immense care and 
interest the county library movement from its grudging parsimonious beginnings to the solid 
achievements of its present half-way house stage. I do not speak as one of the scribes merely. 


Iv ts 


to believe that when an enquiry into any human activity is to be made, we should start with 
a fervid suspicion of those who live by that a¢tivity. Government, superficially at least, 
is always by amateurs, even if, occasionally at least, we feel that the civil servant is in the 
background. So, then, when the Secretary of State for Scotland appointed an Advisory 
Committee to examine and report upon the libraries, museums and school libraries, the 
provision of books by the education authorities of counties and the co-operation amongst 
them all, his advisers in choosing the Committee showed a complete unawareness of the 
existence of the librarian. If there was not ignorance, there could only have been deliberate 
exclusion. Was this on the theory that those who live by the altar strive for the living and not 
for the altar—an untrue but sometimes a popular theory? The only body that can speak 
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Three true stories of real interest to 
your women subscribers—they do like 
a change from novels sometimes! 


FAMILY KINGDOM 


by SAMUEL W. TAYLOR (12/6) 


The exciting and true account of life in the household of a Mormon who 
continued to maintain six wives after ‘plurality’ had been forbidden by 
law. “A continuously fascinating story. told with wit, warmth and much 
wisdom.”—-The Saturday Review. 


THE HOUSE ON WOOLTON HILL 


by ALEC R. ELLIS (12 6) 


The true story of how a househunter obtained the house he wanted. 


by ANNA PERROTT ROSE (12/6) 

the true story of the author's exciting experience in adding three 
adopted children to her own family of three- and bringing up all six 
successfully. 
‘It is both a relaxing and girding-up experience to read this book.” 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


The Publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON Warwick Square London E.C.4 
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authoritatively for libraries and by Royal Charter is, by implication, commanded to do so, is 
nowhere in the picture and its important co-association, the Scottish L.A., was only heard ; 
it was not engaged in any way in the deliberations and enquiries. No individual librarian 
served. Thus equipped, the Advisory Committee, after long cogitation and the hearing of 
witnesses—amongst whom were confessedly some librarians—this Committee has produced 
a report which is as readable as a work of imagination, which, indeed, in some parts, is what 
it seems to be. 


When \N OUTSIDER 


deals with a document of this sort he can only aét upon certain surmises. You say, rightly, that 
its conclusion may rise from the indubitable fact that Scotland is a country with two great 
cities, two reasonably large ones, and one or two medium size towns ; all the other burghs 
are too small to support a liberal library service. There is much force in these facts ; they are 
not seriously in question. They seem, however, to give point to recommendation 3 in the 
Summary: “the conclusion is reached that the library service cannot be regarded as other 
than an educational service.” It would be interesting to know if this really was a conclusion 
ora presupposition. One with any experience of committees knows that such a statement 
can be put and adopted before any of the arguments that may contradi¢t it have come to the 
table. It is so apparent that books are, or ought to be, educational. The fact that most of 
them are not, but are art forms or forms of recreation, etc., etc., seems not to be understood 
by many. It is a fact. In fact, say they, until the day schools give adequate training in the 
use and power of books, “libraries must be regarded as approaching a temporary limit.” This 
is, frankly, nonsense. When and where in the ordinary day school time-table is this instruction 
to be given and who has gauged the limits of our activities > It would use too much space 
in a mere letter to traverse the arguments of the report as a whole. We librarians are the 
willing friends of and co-operators with teachers, although most of the co-operation has been 
on our side. We do not desire to quarrel with any educator; we are educators in a very 
real sense ourselves but are not teachers in the formal sense. But 


Look ar Tuts 


“In the primary school all the book provision should be associated with the class teacher 
and the class room” (387). “All,” you will observe. Then consult your experience. “‘l 
shan’t need any more books ; I’ve left school.”” How often have you heard that 7 And what 
a paean of escape it was. So the child now is to be confined to what he can find in the class- 
room and under the eye of the teacher. This is offered in place of the ideal : “it is the business 
oft the school to foster the desire to know, it is the business of the library to give adequate 
opportunity for the satisfaction of this desire”; and for: “The aim of the library as an 
educational institution is best expressed . . . ‘self-development in an atmosphere of freedom’;” 
and “in the library the pupil strikes out his own line, and becomes his own teacher.” Will 
he in the class-room 7? The more than average child, ves ; the average has a consistent longing 
to escape the limits of the class-room. 


UNDER EDUCATION 


as now organized, the library, and especially the public library, will become a minor department 
of the educational service. It could scarcely be otherwise. The best is this: What librarians 
receive salaries under education committees which are equal to those of the committees’ 
inspectors of schools 2? We must be very careful how we go : we gain nothing by antagonizing 
teacher, or present county librarian, or the official educationist. | am not sure that we need be 
too polite about it. This Report is far from that to many libraries and to their librarians. 
It paints in soot and whitewash alternately ; there are no half-tones. What it does imply is 
that all libraries, great and small, should go into the control of the Education Officer, even 
those of large towns. The case for such wholesale swallowing is not made. 


THe DittemMa 


is that the Report is calculated to split Scottish librarianship from top to bottom ; and we 
must avoid that at all costs. The burgh librarian cannot rejoice to be told he is not good enough ; 
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BLUNT’S 
LIBRARY EDITIONS 
Save MONEY 


Many Librarians are finding it an economy to purchase 
all available titles in our Special Library Bindings. 


THESE BOOKS ARE 


Bound once and for all, are therefore always available 


and retain their attractiveness. 


LISTS FROM 


G. BLUNT & SONS LTD 


Showrooms : 

100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.! 

Telephone : MUSeum 5650-0335 


Head Office and Works : 
NORTH ACTON ROAD 
HARLESDEN, N.W.10 
Telephone : ELGar 1-2-3 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
RANGANATHAN LIBRARY TEXT BOOKS 
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the county librarian would not be human if he did not feel that to have command of all burgh 


libraries in his county would enhance his position. 


pe 


Each must try to be equable about the 


THE SOLUTION 


is not in engulfing libraries, not definitely school libraries, in the education machinery. 
It is the recognition by government of the need for grant aid to libraries and inspection (by 


qualified librarians ; not by this Advisory Committee) it necessary. 


It is by rece nition of the 


need for their management by committees whose only business it is to manage them. 
Mr. Green, of the Isle of Wight, assures us that Education Officers do not interfere in 


library service. 
bring this new burden upon them ? 


WW do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers on “LEVVERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 


L:ditor, Tur Liprary Wor 


They have already far too much on hand to do so, 


Exactly. Why, then, 
Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS, 


Personal News 

In our August-September Number, Mr. 
Sydney H. Briggs, F.L.A., should have been 
correctly printed as Mr. Sydney H. Bridge, 
F.L.A., and Mr. Bernard Giddings, D.L., 
P.L..A., as Mr. Bernard D, L. Giddings, A.L.A. 


Memorabilia 

The University of Birmingham is enquiring 
for catalogues of Shakespeare and Elizabethan 
and Jacobean literature for inclusion in the 
library which is being established in a new 
Shakespeare Institute at Stratford-on-Avon. 
Librarians and others who have such catalogues 
should send them to The Shakespeare Institute, 
Church Street, Strattord-on-Avon. 

* * * 

On November Ist the British Council will 
also move to a new centre in Stratford, Hall’s 
Crott, where Shakespeare exhibitions with 
special reference to other plays in production 


at the Memorial Theatre will be held, in 
co-operation with that theatre the 
Shakespeare Institute. 

* & 


Talks and discussion groups are held in four 
branch libraries at Glasgow by the Libraries in 
collaboration with the Education Department. 
These are informal affairs, illustrated with 
films, film Strips, epidiascope and gramophone, 
and appropriate selections of books are dis- 
played and can be borrowed at each meeting. 
Glasgow’s series of free lectures of the 
celebrity type for 1951-2 appears almost to 
rival, at the Mitchell Libraries, the famous 
series held in the Picton Hall at Liverpool. 

* 

And in connexion with such activities one 

cannot refrain from calling attention again 


to the fine programme of films for adults and 
for children sustained by the Library Cinema 
at Shetheld. The current programme gives 
the best series of “documentaries” we have 
yet seen and points again to the progressive 
and catholic character of Mr. J. P. Lamb’s 
work there. 
* * 

Amongst things which might be better 
expressed is the following which we venture 
to extract from the engaging Peterborough of 
The Daily Telegraph: ADVANCE FOR LIBRARIAN. 
“At the Admiralty the post of Librarian has 
been advanced a grade. Lt. Cmdr. P. Kemp, 
successor to Mr. B. Bonar Smith, who held 
the job for 19 years, will in future be described 
as Admiralty Archivist.” It seems that 
Admiralty records of the past 50 years are to be 
added to his care. The note also attirms that 
there are 110,000 volumes in the library, some 
of them from the 16th century; in faét, the 
paragraph shows clearly that the post is that 
of a Librarian. We trust the new post means 
enhanced salary, as the term archivist is in no 
way an advance on the older, equally 
honourable, one. 

* * 

The exhibition held in the Hornby Art 
Library (one of the glories of Liverpool Public 
Libraries) of Stephen Gooden Engravings from 
13th July to 29th September, we wish could 
have been made permanent in whole or, it 
that is impossible, in part. Gooden is probably 
the best book-plate engraver of our time 
although we do not attempt to place him, but 
those who have appreciated the imaginative 
design and delicate treatment of the Liverpool 
bookplates have not only envied its possessors 
but have longed to recreate this form of 
commemoration in their own libraries. He 
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THE HAND & FLOWER 
PRESS 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 
1 Novel 
by 
JOHN PETTAVEL 
Author of THe UNsLest 


Med. oct, 12/6 269 pp. 
* 
POEMS IN| PAMPHLET 


is an experiment conducted in the publication of 
poetry. Each mth a 32-page pamphlet is issued 
containing the work of a poet not hitherto published 
in book form for one shilling, and is printed on 
specially-made paper by Arnold  Voster. 
Poems in Pamphlet may be had from bookshops, 
singly or ‘by subscription (12/- per annum, plus 
2/6 postage), or direct from The Hand ¢» Flower 
Press. Subscribers will be issued with a title-page 
and full contents at the end of the year, so that the 
twelve numbers will form an automatic antholoe y if 
bound. 


Cr. o€t. 32 pp. 
* 
Ready in O&tober 


PANDAEMONIUM 
by 
RICHARD BOVET 
1684 


With an introduction and notes by 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS 


Only nine copies ave known to exist of this very 
rare book on witchcraft which is now reprinted 
for the first time on pure rag paper and limited to 
1,000 copie 
Med. o€t, 30/- 224 pp. 
A BOOK OF MODERN 
PRAYERS 
by 
LADY MARGARET D'ARCY 
z 


ALDINGTON : KENT 
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BEYOND 
EUPHRATES 


Autobiography, 1928-1933 
Freya Stark 


Book Society Recommendation 


The continuation of Miss Stark's first 

volume of autobiography, Traveller's 

Prelude, covers the period of her early 

travels, in Baghdad, in Versia, on the 

borders of the Caspain and in Syria, and 

her treasure-hunt in Luristan. Illustrated 
25s. net 


MY PICTURE 
GALLERY 


Iss6 
The Reminiscences of 
Viscountess Milner 


Hatfield, the scene of many passing 
notabilities ; London, where she came 
under the influence of Whistler and 
Burne-Jones in art, and Meredith in 
literature and life ; Varis, where she knew 
Clemenceau intimately ; and South Africa, 
where she entered into close friendship 
with Cecil Rhodes and Dr. Jameson. 
These are the people and places among the 
“pictures’’ of Lady Milner’s gallery. 
Illustrated. 20s. net. 


TRAVELLERS 
IN 


Sth CENTURY 
ENGLAND 


Rosamond 
Bayne-Powell 


\ spritely compilation of the reactions of 
travellers as varied as Benjamin Franklin 
and de la Rochefoucauld to the delights 
and hazards of their journeys. A _ vivid 
picture of 18th Century England. 
Illustrated. 18s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY — 
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has illustrated books, either by full plates or 
vignettes and head and tail-pieces, in many 
fields and his devices have had numerous 
royal and other applications. The catalogue 
of the exhibition is interesting and has a large 
scale photograph of the Hornby Library folded 
for its cover. 

Sir Ronald Adam, who opened the re- 
constructed central Lending Library at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, made a tew remarks that 
should have a permanent record. “I am 
convinced,” he said, “that we have the best 
public library service in the world. [| am also 
convinced that it is not nearly good enough.” 
Even when the Education Aét, 1944, had been 
fully realized in practice, he thought the 
public library movement would remain the 
greatest factor in adult education. It was a 
matter for regret that only 25 per cent of our 
population used the service and that so large 
a proportion of the people considered books 
to be completely unnecessary. He added, 
“I believe that the most crying need is for the 
education of children in the use of books, 
and that is only possible if schools are pro- 
vided with good librarians and not, as at 
present, any teacher acting In his or her spare 
time. If this can be done, I am certain that a 
vreatly increased demand will come from the 
adults and we must be ahead of that demand in 
our preparations.” 


* 


Many old friends will be interested to learn 
that Dr. Richard Offor, who, as library adviser 
to the Inter-University Council for Higher 
Education in the Colonies, has visited recently 
the countries of the Near East and, a little 
earlier, the West Indies, has added to his 
strenuous life the Hon. Editorship of the 
Surrey Archaeological Collections. This century- 
old annual is one of the notable archaeological 
records of this country. 


Topicalities 
Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 


The beginning of Autumn is “Extension 
\ctivities” Season for some public libraries. 
Much thought, time and patience have been 
spent in arranging lectures, recitals, film shows 
and cultural meetings, especially in those 
cases where the finance available has been 
Strictly limited, 


At such times the old question rears its head, 
“Are extension activities truly part and parcel 
of public library service ?” The die-hards 
will never be convinced that such activities 
should be pursued ; the enthusiasts will only 
Strive to incorporate all and everything as 
applicable to public librarianship. 


The real danger inherent in’ extension 
activities is that of becoming a jack of all trades 
and master of none. 


It is simple to reject extension activities but, 
if concurred in, infinitely difficult to limit. 


What do YOU think ? 


CHOICE 

LEYTON’S Opportunities. A brochure 
issued in connection with extension activities 
at Leyton. To the unbelievers it will cause a 
sneer; to the enthusiast, envy of the green 
variety. Needless to say, since printed by the 
Curwen Press, production superb. 
HONOURABLE MENTION 


= —— = 


\ll the following are concerned with 
extension activities : 


FINCHLEY’S Weduesdays at the Libraries. 
\ foldover-cum-pamphlet of talks, lectures, 
films and discussions which have been arranged 
for the pleasant distraction of library members 
and their friends. 


HORNSEY’S pamphlets issued in con- 
nection with lectures, films, gramophone 
society and literary circle. The production 
Standard is high and is evidence of extension 


work plus. 
ST. MARYLEBONEB’S Lec/uares and Recitals. 


\ brochure in deep blue on light blue. The 
names include James Laver, Capt. Peter 
Churchill, John Kearton and Stuart Hibberd. 
One’s mouth waters ! 


SHEFFIELD’S Library Cinema. A beauti- 
fully produced booklet showing that docu- 
mentaries, foreign and feature films are all to 
be shown in a series of film weeks throughout 
winter. It would be interesting to know how 
the attitude of the K.R.S., to the showing of 
such films as “An Ideal Husband” and 
“Fame is the Spur,” in public libraries, has 
been overcome, 
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THE FALL OF JERUSALEM AND 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By Ss. G. F. BRANDON 
130s. net 


“This is a most fascinating book. {It is as difficult to put down as a first- 
class detective story, once the reader has been gripped by the argument 

No one who has spent any time in facing the historical problems 
of the New Testament can fail to be stimulated by the extraordinarily 
skilful marshalling of facts and probabilities made in every page of this 


book 


There is an excellent synopsis of chapters and index of sources 


ancient and modern. There are also appendices which carry the reader as 


far as he may wish to go.’’—The Church Times. 


By Richard St. Barbe Baker 
AMONG THE TREEs, Vol. II, with 49 full- 
plate illustrations from original photo- 
graphs and 20 chapters on tree lore, 
printed on hand-made paper, bound in 


linen and vellum. \ few autographed 
copies left. 4 guineas each. 


GREEN GLory, The Story of the Forests of 
the World (Lutterworth Press). 10/6 


I PLANTED TREES (Lutterworth Press). 
New Edition. 10/6 


THE Repwoops (George Ronald). 12/6. 
Forty superb photographs 


TREES. Book of the Seasons ( /:rnest Benn) 
New Edition. 12/6 


Africa Drums (George Ronald). New and 
enlarged edition. 12/6 


TREE Lovers’ CALENDAR, 1952, Twelve 


seasonal tree studies with poetic 
quotations. 5 | 
THE MEN OF THE TREES 


ABBOTSBURY, WEYMOUTH, DORSET | 


BOOKS 


ON 


NATURAL HISTORY 


AND 


BIOLOGY 
New, Second-hand, Old & Rare 


CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 


WHELDON & WESLEY 


LTD. 
83-84 BERWICK STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Phone: GER 6459 
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Library Reports 


By Herperr C. 


(Bermondsey Public Libraries 


SAWTELLI 


James Swift, 
Rate, 4.53d. 
Total Stock, 
Withdrawals, 
Tickets, 


Borone/ L_sbrarian, 
24,806, 
Income from Rate, £26,615. 
91016. Additions, 17,584. 
8,845. otal Issues, 897,186. 
57,373. 1 Branch. 


Population, 


lhe aétivities of the vear being reviewed were the 
most successful in the history of the service Over 
1,000 new readers were enrolled and, mainly owing to 
the decision of the Committee to grant a second general 
ticket, 10,547 more tickets were issued. Book circu 
lation showed an increase of 95,760 when compared 
with the previous year Of this total, 58,845 were 
recorded in the home-reading departments, where 
nearly all classes of literature were in greater demand 
Issues from the Junior Library, which have been 
steadily declining for some time, returned an increase 
of 3,742, providing the most successtul year since the 
opening of the Library The work of the Reference 
and Commercial Library has continued to expand 
since it was transferred to more spacious accommo 
dation about two years ago Consultations there 
amounted to 36,915 more than in the previous year. 
The Stock ot the Gramophone Record Library was 
considerably increased and 5,161 records were lent 
to groups and individuals The Report contains a 
summary of the history of the Libraries since their 


inception in 1891, and has some illustrations 


Librarian, Duncan Gray, 


P.L.A. Population (est.), 307,000. Tora’ 
Stock, 364,012. Additions, 44,808. With 
drawals, 42,872. ‘Total Issues, 2,362,113. 


Branches, 14. 


No fresh development of the service during the 
past year is reported, but much attention has been 
riven to the problem of parts of the City not vet 
supplied with library facilities. A system of small 
service points is now being operated most successfully, 
until the time is ripe tor the erection of permanent 
branch libraries. The overcrowded condition of the 
Reference Library has also been given consideration, 
and a scheme for its extension is being carried out. 
lhe service to the City Hospital has been discontinued, 
the library now being supplied by the British Red Cross 
loan colleé&tion of books has been placed 
in the prison \lthough there was a decrease in the 
number of books issued from the Central Lending 
ind some of the older branch libraries, total circulation 
unmounted to 70,829 above the previous year's figures. 
Over 20,500 volumes were rebound by the Binding 
Department. Visitors to the Museum totalled 92,831 


Borrowers, 61,32 


Society 


STaFFORD.—Borough Librarian and Curator, 
Philip Hepworth, M.A., F.L.A. Population 
(est.), 38,934. Rate, 8.63d, Income from 


Rate, £8,196, Total Stock, 41,576. Ad- 


ditions, 8,503. Withdrawals, 2,009. Total 
Issues, 397,057. Borrowers, 10,935. 1 
Branch. 3 Distributing Stations. 


\ scheme for the replanning of the Central Library 
building has been carried out, and it is doubly clear 
that the improvements have been refleéted in increased 
public use. The Children’s Library has been moved to 
the lecture hall upstairs where there is more accommoda- 
tion, leaving room for much needed extension of the 
adult library. Alterations have also been made to the 
North Branch Library. A new service point has been 
opened at the Mental Hospital. The South Branch 
Library is proving so popular that the hours of opening 
have had to be extended. Book circulation reached a 
record total, and showed an increase of 4,691 over the 
previous year. Mr. Hepworth, who has been Borough 
Librarian for the past five years, has been appointed 
City Librarian of Norwich. 
Chief Librarian, George A, 
79,480. Rate, 
£15,902. 


Carter, F.L.A. Population, 
8.903d. Income from Rate, 
Total Stock, 104,606. Additions, 12,949, 
Withdrawals, 5,549. ‘Total Issues, 538,327. 
Tickets, 43,549. Delivery Stations, 8. 


Book circulation reached its highest ever total 
in the vear here reviewed, reaching well over half 
million for the first time, and exceedinz the total of the 
previous year by 51,383. All departments were busier 
than they have been for a number of years, with the 
Central Lending Library outstanding. This department 
has been modernized, and provided with a counter 
adapted for more rapid service. With the idea of 
prolonging the life of publisher’s bindings, a number of 
transparent plastic wrappers have been obtained and 
placed on new books over the publisher’s book jackets. 
rhe wisdom of this experiment has yet to be revealed. 
The Library of the Warrington Centre Insurance 
Institute has been placed in the Reference Library, 
lhe Report contains photographs of the new counter 
in the Adult Lending Library. 


Lsbrarian, Lionel R. 
C.B.E., F.L.A. Total Stock, 
Additions, 44,659. Withdrawals, 
Lending Library Issues, 1,838,819. 
154,295. Branches, 6. 


WESTMINSTER. 
McColvin, 
312,820. 
22,112. 
Tickets, 


The most successful year in the history of the 
libraries is here under review. Recent improvements 
have resulted in readers being able to enjoy the use of 
better equipped and more attra¢étive premises, and they 
have borrowed more, and more worthwhile books 
than ever before. Issues from the lending departments 
show an increase of 10 per cent over the previous 
year, and 8 per cent above the previous highest annual 
total. The three libraries for children only continued 
their popularity, and two of them reported increased 
circulation. Increased use is also reported from the 
Central Music Library. The Gramophone Records 
Library now holds a stock of 10,873 discs, and over 
160,000 of them were borrowed during the past year. 
The personal delivery service to the aged and infirm 
continued to bring comfort and pleasure to those 
unable to visit any of the libraries. 
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SNEAD LIBRARY SYSTEM 


National Library of Scotland * Edinburgh 

London Library, St. James’s Square * London 

Departments of Forestry and Botany * Oxford 

Lambeth Palace Library * London 

Mills Memorial Library * Ontario 

Victoria Public Library * British Columbia 
University College * Potchefstroom, S. Africa 


These Libraries in the course of construction have adopted 
the SNEAD SYSTEM by 


LUXFER LIMITED 
Waxlow Road, Harlesden, London, N.W.10 


| Telephone: ELGar 7292 Telegrams: Luxfer Haries London 


BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED ANNUAL RECORD OF 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND EDINBURGH 
RARE BOOK SALES 


NOW READY :—Vol. 47 (Season 1949 - 50) 
Price 58s. 6d. net 
TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL, 1952 i—_ Vol. 48 (Season 1950-51) 


Price to be announced later 


Reavy :—4TH Gen. (Vols. 31—40) £12 12s. 
stH Gen. INDEX (Vols. 41-45) £12 12s. 


Owing ‘0 paper shortage, the issue in Quarterly Parts is suspended until further notice 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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Round the Library World 


Novres AND News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES AND LIBRARY AFFAIRS 


The Biblioteca Nacional of Peru at Lima 
of which the 
sixth number has just reached us. It is a very 
impressive issue, tightly packed with very 
varied material all of which ts bibliographical in 
some degree, and including a valuable bio- 
Peruvian musicians. 


is issuing a large review, Fenix, 


vraphical di¢tionary of 
This alone occupies about 100 closely printed 
pages, and records innumerable names and 
tacts not to be found in such di¢tionaries as 
that of Grove or Oxford. There is much 
more of importance in this review and it is 
clear that it should find a place in all really 
larve reference libraries. 


We understand that Canton’s Communist 
schools have banned the works of Confucius 
as being “feudal and reactionary.” 


Mr. Henry Dunn, caretaker of the University 
ot Texas, has been sending gifts of books to 
libraries in all parts of the world for four 
years. During that time he has packed and 
shipped no fewer than 325,000 volumes to 
China, India, Germany, Liberia, Japan, the 
Philippines, Brazil and various other countries. 
Mr. Dunn has collected duplicates from Texas 
libraries, has begged others from individuals 
and has bought discarded textbooks at a flat 
rate of $1 per ton. This is a remarkable 
example of what one man can do at a job which 
is usually regarded as essentially a matter for 
co operation between institutions, and, of 
course, for the appointment of yet another 
committee to supervise the work. 


\ meeting of the Standing Conference of 
National and University Libraries was held 
at the University of Nottingham on Sunday, 
September 16th. The Conference met during 
a residential week-end meeting of the Univer- 
sity and Research Seétion of the Library 
\ssociation from September 14th-17th. Among 
matters discussed were the teaching of Bibli- 
ography in Universities, the Prices of German 
Periodicals, and the establishment of a Con- 
sultative Committee on Library Buildings. 


From South Africa we continue to receive 
the always interesting Omarter/y Bulletin of the 
South Atrican Library, now in its fitth volume, 


and the Select Last of New Books acquired by the 
University of Cape Town Libraries. The 
latter naturally lists many works seldom or 
never seen in this country. 


Indian Archives, vol. 3, contains an informa- 
tive note on the National Library of India at 
Calcutta. In 1948 the old Imperial Library 
was renamed National Library and in the same 


year Mr. B. S. Kesavan, formerly Curator of 


the Central Bureau of Education for the 


Government of India, was appointed Chief 


Librarian. In 1949 the National Library was 
moved to Belvedere in Alipore, which was 
the residence of the Governors of Bengal and 
later of the Viceroys of India when they were 
in Calcutta. Mr. Kesavan is a graduate of the 
University of London and studied librarianship 
at the London School. 


The Library of Congress has issued to its 
Stat} instructions for the limited cataloguing 
of materials of lesser importance. ‘These 
supplement earlier instructions on limitations 
to be applied in all cataloguing except that of 
serials and incunabula. To meet requests from 
numerous cataloguers the earlier memoranda 
will be re-issued with the latest instructions in 
pamphlet form. 


Those interested in Colon Classification will 
welcome the third edition of Dr. S. R. 
Ranaganathan’s well known scheme. ‘The 
new edition introduces the terms “focus,” 
“facet” and “phase” and provides revised 
tables for Literature, Education and Physics. 


The New York Public Library held a special 
exhibition in the Central Building during 
\ugust of Books, prints, etc., relating to the 
Crystal Palace, 1851, and the Festival of 
Britain, 1951. 


The India Office expects to publish four 
catalogues during the financial year 1951-52: 
The Malayalam and Pali books, and the 
Malayalam and Sinhalese MSS. A work on 
Devanagari calligraphy is almost ready for 
printing, and three works are in the press : 
the Guide to the Library, Section II of the 
Sanskrit books catalogue, and the catalogue 
of the Gujarati and Rajasthani MSS. The 
financial year 1950-51 marks this Library’s 
sesquicentenary. 
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Kilkee, Co. Clare, Eire, is to have a £100,000 
Library. The Library is the gift of the late 
Dr. William J]. Sweeney, a director of the 
Hamilton Bank ot New Jersey, U.S.A., who, 
when he died in 1945, left $300,000 for the 
erection and maintenance of a library, which 
he directed should be called the Sweeney 
Memorial Library, at Kilkee, Co. Clare. 
His will was contested by Mrs. Maria F. 
Sweeney and relatives, who held that the 
estate should go to the next of kin, but the 
Court has held that the bequest is valid and 
building of the Library is to commence. 
The plans include provision tor a large stage 
and dressing rooms so that concerts may be 
held in the Library. 


Unesco is publishing a Guide to the Libraries 
of the Near and Middle East, prepared by 
Joseph A. Dagher, Conservator of the 
Lebanese National Library. This work, it is 
claimed, will provide for the first time complete 
information on the libraries of Aden, Arabia, 
Egypt, Hedjaz, Iraq, Israel, Jerusalem, the 
Lebanon, Persia, Syria, Turkey and Yemen. 
The price of the volume is one guinea. 


The Library of Congress, Music Division, 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, has 
issued a pamphlet of considerable interest to 
all music librarians : asograph Musical Scores 
and Autograph Letters in the Whittall Foundation 
Collection. The catalogue has been prepared 
by Edward N. Waters and copies may be 
obtained free of charge on application to the 
Library of Congress, Music Division. 


A catalogue of the Incunabula in St Andrews 
University Library is in the press. It is hoped 
to publish it early in 1952. 


A popular but very interesting and well 
illustrated article on the Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington, by Joseph T. Foster, 
is printed in the issue of Te Nasional Geographic 
Magazine tor September, 1951. 


It is interesting to note the progress which 
the Brandenburg County Library in Potsdam 
has made in the space of a few years: up to 
1945 Brandenburg had no Public Learned 
Library. The urgent need for one was then 
realized and, with the opening of the 
Brandenburg University in Potsdam, an added 
impetus was given to the work of building up 
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the library. ‘The students have given freely 
of their leisure time to forward the develop- 
ment of the library, and 1,300 readers are now 
able to make use of its resources. As ever in 
German libraries, a prominent place is accorded 
to the’ works of writers who are natives of 
the region in which the library is located ; 
hence Theodor Fontane is well to the fore in 
this particular library. 


Review 


Irwin (Raymond) British Bird Books: An 
Index to British Ornithology. Grafton. 
£3 3s. Od. net. 


One frequently wonders if librarians have any 
time for hobbies, apart from reading, and then, upon 
reflection, decides that their leisure is probably spent 
in much the same way as that of members of other 
professions. We have our gardeners, artists, pocts, 
hikers, and the rather less publicised bird-watchers. 
One of the latter has turned to advantage the 
experience gained in pursuit of his hobby by compiling 
a bibliography that will be welcomed by all interested 
in ornithology. 

\ few years ago the Library Association published 
as Book List No. 12 Mr. Raymond Irwin’s Bird watching, 
which is now supplemented by his British bird books, a 
vast compilation, planned and executed in generous 
detail. This is intended for the amateur observer, 
who must now number many thousands, for since the 
photographer and nature observer replaced the skin 
_ egg colleétors, bird life has attraéted many disciples. 

Edmund Selous, that pioneer of bird-watching who 
scorned even the camera as an aid to his obser\ ations, 
is largely responsible for this popularity, fostered 
principally by his writings and those of his followers. 

British bird books is not intended primarily for the 
bibliographer or book-colle&tor, and entries do not 
contain full bibliographical descriptions. Although not 
intended to be exhaustive respeéting articles in 
periodicals (an impossibility within the limits of one 
volume), many important papers published in journals 
are included, particularly those published during the 
last forty years. I did hope to see Edward Jenner’s 
classic paper on the cuckoo, first published in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1788, and also his later 
article on the migration of birds, printed in the same 
periodical in 1824, but was disappointed. This 
necessity for careful seleétion to conserve space has also 
resulted in excessive abbreviation, and the inclusion of 
the minimum of punétuation. 

An examination of the contents of this work re age 
the thought and labour that have produced such « 
useful tool. In Part One, Seétion 1 is devoted fa 
Bibliography and History, and Seétion 2 consists of a 
list of ornithological periodicals. Seétion 3 contains 
a Check list of early works to a.p. 1800, arranged in 
chronological order. Beginning with the Myrrour of 
the worlde, printed by Caxton in 1481, and Juliana 
Bernes’ Boke of St. Albans, containing treatises of hawking, 
hunting and cote armour, St. Albans, 1486, it proceeds 
through works by William Turner, Edward Wotton, 
John Caius, George Turberville, and William Gryndall, 
among others, all printed in the sixteenth century. 
Seventeenth century writers include William Harvey, 
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lohn Tradeseant, Walter Charleton, John Ray and 
Willuehbyv, while the 
represented by the works of such Stalwart naturalists as 
Edwards, Martin Martin, 
Gilbert White, and rasmus Darwin, ¢ 
irles Darwin 

Seétion 4 is devoted to the works after 1800, and 
lohn Gould, William Yarrell, Sir William Jardine, 
R. Bowdler Sharpe, \ltred Newton, Charles Stonham, 


rancis following century is 
Thomas Pennant, 
randtather of the 


immortal Ch 


W. P. Pweratt, H. Pb. Witherby and T. A. Coward are 
representative of the cream of British ornithologists 
during that period The remainder of Part Onc 
contains seétions devoted to Taxonomy, Nomenclature, 
Biology, Ecology, Breeding, Migration, Song, Photo 
wraphy, efe., in each group the entries being arranged in 


alphabetic il sequcncc b 


P. 


wuthors 
art I'wo contains regional lists, books being 
arranged alphabetically by authors’ names under each 


revion, and these being pretaced by intormation on 


local societies, observatories, libraries, museums and 
nature reserves to be found in the respectivc localities 

\ SyStematic list of British birds comprises Part 
Ihree, and contains details of books, e/c., on each 
species. The locations of illustrations in more general 
works are also indicated 


lhe largest section ot the book, Part Four, consists 


of an Index of authors, which is a complete list of 


material on British ornithology, much of which is not 
listed bibliography \lthough 
termed “Index,” this ts act illy an ilpl abetical list ot 
umes of author, dates of birth and 


clsewhere in the 


books, containing n 
death, title of book, size (8, 


dates of various 
ation such 


editions, and inforn as wit map, bibi., 


plis.. photo Biovr iphic 


ind bibliographies are also 
mentioned 

Part Five consists ot an Index of subjects, species 
and places, and this suffers somewhat from abbreviation. 


\s one example, W. H. Hudson appears under the 


heading “Extinét birds,’ without any indication that 
his Rare, vanishing and lost British birds, 1923, is probably 
the item on the subject reterred to among his numerous 
writings recorded in the Index of authors 

\ppendix contains addresses of national 
ocieties, unions, periodicals, etc., and Appendix B 
consists of a Supplementary list bringing the material 
down to May 1950 This emphasizes the lapse ot 
time since the completion of the manuscript, tor the 


preface is dated December, 1948 

Few misprints were noticed in this extensive 
bibliography, but the initials of Benson should be S.V., 
not E.V., and the date ot Charles Darwin’s death should 
he 1882, not 1892. I tested the bibliography with many 


hooks on ornithology known to me, and its completeness 


is remarkable Many minor works with few pages 
devoted to birds are included, and numerous general 
references not obviously appertaining to ornithology, 


such as travel books, and also general natural histories 
are noticed Under Andrew Boorde (1490-1549) onc 
is referred to Mullens and Swan, p. 81, and if the 
information contained there ts of sufhcient importance 
to justify consulting that book, it should have been 


copied here. I expected to find The romance nature 
in four volumes, edited by Frances Pitt, 1936-37, and 
containing innumerable articles on, and photographs ot 
birds. Also, | \. Martin’s 4 biblioeraphy of Gilbert 


White, 1896, appeared in a second, enlarged edition in 
1934. 

rhese minor criticisms cannot detract from the 
value of this monumental piece of work. Librarians 
must use it to assist in overhauling their colleétions on 


ornithology, and to answer queries regarding photo- 
graphs of various species, eéc. Bird-watchers will use 
it, not only as an aid to book-selection, but as an arm- 
chair friend, perhaps in the middle of winter, in the 
depths of the city, when bird-watching holidays seem 
very remote. Let us hope that other librarians will 
emulate Mr. Irwin, and give us bibliographies devoted 
to their hobbies. (Incidentally, British bird books 
records neither book nor article on ornithology written 
by the compiler). We would welcome similar tools, 
on the same scale and compiled with equal authority 
and competence, devoted to gardening, botany, 
animals, fishes, sport, and several other subjects, 
British bird books might well serve as an example to all 
would-be bibliographers, particularly those catering 
tor the general public. 


Joun L. THoRNTON. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Class H, Social Sciences. 
Third Edition. 1950. Washington, Library 
of Congress. $2.75. 

The great size of the L.C. scheme is illustrated in 
this welcome revision and expansion of the schedules 
for Social Sciences—614 quarto pages ; about the size 
of the complete 15th edition of the D.C. It reflects 
the changes in the past half-century and especially those 
which accompanied and followed World War H, such 
as radio, T.\V. and atomic engineering, and seétions for 
Pakistan, rural eleétritication, middle-aged and older 
workers and many other current subjeéts. All the 
usual auxiliaries of synopsis, outline and relative index 
are present. The third edition has been edited by 
Miss L. Belle Voegelein. Its suggestions to classers are 
invaluable and its price remarkable. 


Couiison (Robert L.) Bibliographies : Subject 
and National. Crosby Lockwood. 18s. Od. 
net. 


Charaéteristic of the good service Mr. Collison 
is doing for reference work. It is a carefully written 
series of notes, in the order of the Dewey classification, 
of seleéted bibliographies in each class. A second 
part of about 25 pp. deals with Universal and National 
Bibliographies. There are suggestive charts of the 
larger groups of knowledge and a few notes on further 
reading. A useful book for students which should lead 
them to a more complete examination in a fairly good 
reference library of the works listed. 


Munrorp (W. A.) Penny Rate : 


British Public Library History, 1850-1950. 
Library Association. 21s. Od. net. 


The City Librarian of Cambridge has well fulfilled 
his commission to write a brief history of the century. 
\ model of interesting condensation, it is in Style 
concise and lucid, well-balanced in its judgments, 
It is unfortunately too 


in short eminently readable. 
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brief to reflect the romance and reality of the forceful 
personalities who carried the work of Edward Edwards 

who is well realized—into our own times. It should 
have a very wide circulation, a hope which we tear 
will be largely prevented by its ugly and uncompre- 
hensive title and its astonishing price. One wonders 
just for whom it is intended. 


O’Brien (The Hon. Donough) Miniatures in 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. An 
Historical and Descriptive Record. — Illus. 
Batsford. gS 3s. net. 


\ beautiful work with 136 plates, each depicting 
from 1 to 6 miniatures, by many artists and drawn from 
many colleétions. It shows how fine was the work that 
continued, in spite of competing forms of portraiture, 
down to late in the 19th century. Miniatures for 
finger-rings, tie-rings, bracelets, and on snuff-boxes, 
on wood, porcelain and copper, metal, ivory, etc., are 
all described, and the artistic and social implications of 
the form are given throughout. Hints on collecting, 
preserving and displaying complete a work which is 
well indexed. 


Overton (C. David) The Gramophone 
Record Library. Grafton. 15s. Od. net. 


\s the author shows in his introduétion, the music 
colleétion, first advocated in this country by Duff 
Brown, has become an integral part of the larger public 
libraries and at least a small colleétion is made in the 
smaller libraries. It was natural that from these 
Standard shapes of music, recorded music should 
develop into another part of the libarian’s work, and 
it is commonplace that many librarians are now following 
the lead of Westminster in their record colleétions. 
To many of these and to all who contemplate eSstablish- 
ing a colleétion, this will be a welcome work. Part | 
covers the development of Pre-war Record Libraries 
from 1914 to 1939; Part II deals with the Record 
Department at the present time. It covers the develop- 
ment of the record as an item of Stock from 1914 to 
1939, the seleétion, accession and care of records, 
the plan of the department, and its cataloguing and 
cost. It has chapters on records and concerts, co- 
operation and on the school record library, Reviews 
dealing with records, a select bibliography and other 
apposite matters for a useful appendix. Mr. Overton, 
who is now superintendent of the British National 
Book Centre of the N.C.L., has done his work well. 


Tue Oxrorp Arias. Brigadier Sir Clinton 
Lewis, Colonel J. D. Campbell, Maps. 
Oxford University Press. 30s. Od. net. 


In this elaborate Atlas, measuring 15 by 10 inches, 
new methods of map produétion developed during the 
war have been employed to the fullest advantage. 
There is a complete Gazetteer forming an index to the 
towns and topographical features shown on the maps 
which contains more than fifty thousand names of 
places. ‘The material has been gathered in the main 
from three principal British map libraries, namely the 
Royal Geographical Society, the Bodleian Library and 
the War Office. Many years have been spent and no 
labour has been spared to record the very latest changes 
in the various parts of the world, and, apart from a few 
omissions, the result can only be regarded as admirable. 


PrerortaA LIBRARY. Publications 
received in Terms of Copyright Aé, 
No. 9 of 1916, during the vear 1950. 
Pretoria, 1951. 10s. Od. net. 


First copies are distributed to institutions, extra 
copies 10s. each. A_ type-written folio giving an 
author-list of books published in the Commonwealth, 
in English and in Afrikaans. 


SHock (Nathan W.) Prepared for Stanford 
University. A Classified Bibliography of 
Gerontology and Geriatrics. Stanford, 
University Press, London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 120s. Od. net. 

Even the 630 pages of this large quarto publica- 
tion, containing as it does more than 18,000 classified 
references to books and periodicals, dealing with all 
aspects of ageing and longevity in the human species, 
does not entirely exhaust the available material. So 
vast has been the research in completing the bibli- 
ography that a short note on the work must of necessity 
be utterly inadequate to describe it. The whole 
problem of caring for the aged has been Studied by the 
Forest Park Foundation ot Peoria, Illinois, who have 
bestowed a grant upon the University for the preparation 
of the bibliography. The work was begun in 1947 and 
is to be continued to date in a similar form in The 
Journal of Gerontology. Full indexes of Subjeéts and 
\uthors have been compiled and a voluminous Table 
of Contents forms an adequate guide to the contents. 
It is hardly possible to over-estimate the value of the 
work already achieved. 


Wuo’s Wuo New Zeacanp. Edited by 
G. H. Scholefield. 5th edn. 1951, A. H. 
and A. W. Reed, Wellington. 42s. Od. net. 

A useful list of persons, included for “public 
service or personal standing,’’ having the usual features 
of a “Who’s Who,”” preceded by the Official List, the 

Legislative Council, the House of Assembly, Eleétion 

results, the administrations of the islands, the heads of 

the Churches, university information, and orders and 
decorations won by New Zealanders. 


GENERAL 
Ascu (Shelem) Mary. ‘Translated by Leo 
Steinberg. Macdonald. 12s. 6d. net. 

The third of a successful trilogy, the previous 
volumes being The Nazarene and The Apostle. A well 
written, moving life of Mary, the Mother of Jesus. 
There are two Stories about her, one as the mother of 
Our Saviour, and the other of a mother’s love for her 
son. 


Asue (Geoffrey) The Tale of the Tub. Illus. 
Newman Neame. 6s. (d. net. 
\ survey of the art of bathing through the ages, 
treated in a humorous vein, and aided by many 
admirable illustrations. 


Carrer (George Goldsmith) Forgotten Ports 
of England. Illus. Evans Bros, 21s. Od. net. 


The author confesses to a nostalgic desire to rebuild 
ghost cities, and very well has he achieved his aim, 
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History and folk-lore combined have contributed to the 
making of his book, and his illustrations bring to the 
reader's mind these forgotten ports. This work will 
be of ereat interest to all Students of naval history. 


Ciemen (W. H.) The 


Shakespeare’s Imagery. Methuen, 15s. Od. 


net. 


lhe author of the present book has based his work 

on an earlier Study which he wrote in German: Shakes 
peares Bilder, Thre Funktionen im 
Dramatischen Werk, which was published in 1936, and 
which was well known to all Students of Shakespeare, 
Naturally enough he has already altered and revised 
his original work, and some new chapters have been 
added, while others have been deleted. Part | is devoted 
to the Development of Imagery in the Plays of Shakes- 
Middle Period: Part Il to the 
Imagery in his Great Trawedies; 
Imavery in the “Romances”; and the 
important List of Books on 


klune nnd Thr, 


peare’s Early and 
Development ot 
Part IIL to the 
idded an 
Imavery in general 


author has 


The Making of Books. Illus. 


Od. net. 


JENNETY (Sean 
Faber. 42s. 
rhis is a comprehensive work on the produétion 

of books from the earliest aspect of printing to date. 
The illustrations are helpful, and the 
author has Studied his subjeét from childhood, as well 


particularly 


as from his experiences in several printing and pub 
lishing houses. His chapter on the development of 
type design in Part Il is particularly valuable, and the 
specimens he gives of modern types should be most 
useful, not only to the expert, but to those who are 
interested in the making ot books 


We Wander in the West. Illus. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Mars (S. P. B. 
W ard Li ck. 


Mr. Mais has devoted his book to an interesting 
pilgrimage through Somerset, Devon and Cornwall. 
\ll those who have spent delightful helidays in these 
three counties will wish to possess this book, and if 
they cannot do so will ask their librarian for the loan 
ot wt. The illustrations bring home to the reader the 
beauty of this part of the country. 


The Provinces of 
McGraw-Hill. 30s. Od. 


(Dore) kd. 


( ol. illus. 


OGRIZEK 
France. 
net. 


\nother addition to the other volumes of The 
lt orld in Colour. Vhe Pretace is by Georges Duhamel, 
und various parts of France are described by a number 
maps of the Provinces are 

Desiens for the Chapter 
Noel The Armorial End 


ot tamous authors Ihe 
by Jacques Liezu, and the 
lithe Pawes are by Pierre 
Papers are by Pierre Belvés 
Purr (Kevin) The Eighty-Eight Sonnets. 
Fortune Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


rhe sonnet has fascination for nearly all poets— 
and, on whatever ground he is judged, Mr. Pheer is 
t poet—and the writer of a sustained sequence is bound 
to challenge comparison with the “Sonnets from the 
the “House of Lite’’ and “Modern Love” 
rreatest of all In general this 


Portuvese 


as well as with the 


Dev elopment of 


sequence deals with the variations of emotion and 
mood in the relation of lover and beloved. The form 
is the Petrarchan, and there are many arresting and 
beautitul lines. Sometimes, perhaps, the reader may 
feel that in order to rhyme, words are occasionally 
Strained, but the total effect is that one is listening to a 
real singer. 


Russet. (Leonard) Ed. The Saturday Book. 
Illus. Some in col. Hutchinson, 21s. Od. net. 


This, the tenth of this popular series, ranges from 
bridge and ballet to painting, feeding, farming and 
Stamps. Good illustrations. 

THompson (Christine Campbell) Usual Offices. 
Illus. Williams & Norgate. &s. 6d. net. 


\n entertaining and unusual book concerning the 
parts of the house always known in the eState agent’s 
books as “other offices,’’—bathroom, kitchen, indoor 
sanitation, ete. The author also describes these 
facilities as they were in days gone by. There are 
many amusing and descriptive illustrations. 


ToLepano, De (Ralph) and Lasky (Victor) 
Seeds of Treason. The Strange Case of 
Alger Hiss. Secker & Warburg. 12s. 6d. net. 


rhis unusual Story was headline news in the 
\merican newspapers although little space was given 
to it in England. It describes the famous trial of 
\lger Hiss, ex-State Department official, the confidant 
of Roosevelt and Stettinius, who was conviéted of perjury 
in denying that he had passed on secret information to 
Moscow. The chief witness for the prosecution was 
Whittaker Chambers, ex-Communist, and formerly 
Hiss’s most intimate friend. 


FICTION 
Amis (Breton) Hive of Glass. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 
net. 

\ scheming woman, Katinka Selby, who has 
acquired a million pounds from four husbands, has a 
reputation which threatens her fifth romance with an 
\uStralian sheep rancher. She pretends to be a gentle, 
sweet little lady, and buys up an old English village 
to help to preserve her new pose. Among other things 
she determines to marry her daughter, Christine, to 
David Leland, who has a very impressive family tree. 
Christine, however, does not agree with these plans. 
There is riotous fun when the villagers express their 
disapproval of Katinka’s ideas of what a “Lady 
Bountiful’ should do in an old world village. 

Bisesco (Elizabeth) Haven. Barrie. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

\ collection of short Stories, poems and aphorisms 
written in the critical years of 1920 to 1930 during the 
unrest caused by the after effects of the first world war 
and the foreshadowing of the second world war. 
Princess Bibesco wrote in a cosmopolitan style owing 
to her many years abroad, and this gives a special 
flair to her work. 

Burrorp (Eleanor) Saint or Sinner. Jenkins. 
8s. 6d. net. 


\Ster was torn between two lovers and after much 
intrigue and she has made her choice her life seems to get 
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seriously tangled up between them. In the end, by 
strenuous endeavour, she wins through to happiness, 
CaTHERALL (Arthur) Tomorrow’s Hunter. 
Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 


This is a tale of the men who go down to the sea m 
ships and the women who wait for them. It tells of the 
Struggle over a boy’s life between his parents who wish 
to keep him from the sea and his grandfather who wants 
him to keep up the family traditions. 


Cox (George Harmon) Fashioned for Murder. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 


\ thriller in which the heroine, Linda Courtney, 
a model, is photographed wearing some costume 
jewellery belonging to her mother, which involves her 
in drama and almost in murder. This is prevented by 
the detecting of a young photographer, Jerry Nasen, 
who is interested in Linda Courtney, although she 
“broke her date’ with him on one occasion. 


Dary (Elizabeth) Night Walk. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Hammond. 


Old Mr. Carrington had his skull crushed in and 
it was assumed that he had been murdered by a Stranger. 
The little village of Frazier’s Mills was so small that 
nobody’s affairs were secret, but Henry Gamadge 
believed that the murderer lived in Frazier’s Mills and, 
after many thrills and much danger, he finally solved the 
mystery which had baffled everyone else. This is the 
tenth Henry Gamadge adventure and is one of Elizabeth 


Daly’s best. 


Fosrer (George C.) The Professor’s Whiskers. 
Herbert Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net. 


A humorous novel in which Sir RafHes NufHes 
uets entangled in an intrigue which seriously in- 
commodes him. It is said to provide perpetual chuckles 
for every reader. 


Frienp (Oscar J.) The Mississippi Hawk. 
Hammond, 8s. 6d. net. 


An exciting novel of the Old South in which the 
hero, Allan Campbell, the son of a wealthy planter, 
has to fly from his home because he has murdered the 
celebrated Judge Hinson by mistake. He leaves for 
New Orleans on the Mississippi steamboat, but breaks 
his journey, and by good luck is able to cover up his 
tracks and change his identity. However, his change of 
identity provides him with many more difficulties and 
he is involved in misunderStandings and much danger 
before his problems are ultimately solved. Anabsorbing 
Story of life “Down South’’ in nineteenth century 
America. 


Gask (Arthur) The Silent Dead. 
8s. 6d. net. 


Jenkins. 


In this novel a woman is telling the story of her 
life, disclosing in due course the two secrets which she 
kept even from her own husband, and which eventually 
caused her to be suspeéted of murder and nearly ruined 
her happiness. It is a clever combination of mystery, 
murder and romance. 
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Reisner (Mary) Katherine and the Dark 
Angel. Hammond, 9s. 6d. net. 


Katherine is a lovely woman afraid to fal! in love 
avain because of past tragedies. Her meeting with 
Crosby Charrington and her tight against her own warm 
loving nature supply Miss Reisner with the material 
for this tale of unhappy and tormented love, set in the 
more romantic parts of Europe 


Roserrs (Esther) The Black Spear. William 
Earl. 10s. 6d. net. 


\ Story of Zululand and of Chaka, who during his 
reign of ten years killed a million men. ‘The only being 
whom he feared was Mujaji, The Divine and Immortal 
Rain Queen of the Balobedu. In direét contrast to 
Chaka was Dumisa, a thinker and diviner, who wished 
to build up instead of to destroy. ‘This was the time of 
the zenith of Zulu power when the white man was about 
to conquer. The author is a South African and has 
made a special Study of African customs and of African 


races. 


Tack (Alfred) Death Kicks a Pebble. Jenkins. 
8s. Od. 


Betty Cavendish meets Tommy Turner in 
Piccadilly Circus. Tommy kicks a pebble which he 
finds lying on the pavement and unfortunately Betty 
intercepts its flight, the incident forming an_ intro- 
duétion. The next incident is the murder of Betty, 
and Tommy’s unceasing endeavours to unravel a web 
of intrigue and crime. 


TARKINGTON (Booth) The Show Piece. 
Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is the last novel of Booth Tarkington, to 
which his wife, Susannah Tarkington, has added an 
Introduétion. The story concerns Irving Pease, a boy 
of fitteen, who becomes spoilt due to constant adulation. 
When he grows to manhood, he has become egotistical 
and eventually his more ordinary friend turns out to be 
the hero of the Story. 


Wesruemer (David) The Long Bright Days. 
Wingate. 8s. 6d. net. 


\n unusual theme in which the central character, 
Joe Albert, now grown up, tells his story, which took 
place when he was a boy. His great friend, Pershing, 
who was older than he and whose friendship meant 
so much to Joe, had an unpleasant family which made 
his life extremely difficult. When adolescence came, 
Pershing’s father, who was a widower, married a 
beautiful girl named Rosella, who made amorous 
advances to Pershing with inevitable results. Joe's 
ideals were rudely dashed to the ground. The Story is 
told through the eyes of a child yet the adult can read 
into a child’s regrets for a happy past which he will never 
recapture. The author is a young American and this is 
the first of his novels to be published over here. 


Wnerrer (Laura) Young and Foolish. Ward 
Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

Concerning Dinny Brent, a probationer nurse, 
who meets a medical student, Stephen Fletcher, of the 
misunderstandings between the couple and of Dinny’s 
youthful ideals, which are rudely shattered before real 
happiness comes to her. 


JUNIOR 


Evans (1. O.) The Coming of a King. A Story 
of the Stone Age. Col. frontis. Warne, 
7s. Od. net. 

Primitive man and prehistoric beasts appear in this 
terrific Story which cannot fail to awaken thrills in boys 
between the ages of twelve to eighteen, who will revel 
in the doings of the hero Squirrel. Later in his career 
he becomes one of the king's trusted councillors, 


(Carlton) Ed. Boy’s Book of 
Hobbies. Col. frontis. Illus. Evans Bros, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Hobbies, models, working in wood and metal, 
lathes, plastics, home chemistry, photography, radio, 
astronomy and natural history hobbies, including 
fishing, and pets. Good illustrations. Likely to bea 
popular addition to the junior library. 


NEW EDITIONS 
Kxnicur (G. Wilson) The Imperial Theme. 
Methuen. 21s. Od. net. 

\ re-issue, with merely an approximation of 
references to the Oxford Shakespeare, of the third of 
Mr. well-known Shakespearian Studies ; 
the greater part of which is devoted to the Roman 
travedies, Julius Caesar, Coriolanus and Antony and 
Cleopatra ; although chapters on Macbeth and Hamlet 
are part of this substantial and important Study. 


LAUNDRIES AND LAUNDRY REQUISITES, in- 
cluding A Direétory of Laundries, Dyers and 
Cleaners, and a Buyers’ Guide for the 
Launderer, Dyer and Cleaner. Anglo- 
Scottish Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

The 10th edition of this useful directory. 


Books Received 


The appearance of a book title in this list does not 
preclude its subsequent review. 


Buyrue (Richard) Danger Ahead. Lllus. Some in col. 
Newman Neame. 10s. 6d. net.—Broprick (Alan 
Houghton) Pillars of Hercules. The Iberian Scene. 
Illus. Hutchinson. 18s. Od. net.—-Coorer (Gordon) 
Your Holiday in France. Illus. Alvin Redman. 8s. 6d, 
net.—Cricks (R. H.) Illumination, The Technique of 
Light. Illus. Focal Press. 17s. 6d. net.—-Dopce 
(David) How Green Was My Father. Illus. Home & 
Van Thal. 8s. 6d. net.—Downsnire (John) Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh. Illus. Dennis Yates. 7s. 6d. net.— 
Fre.pinc (Peter) Text for Murder. Evans Bros, 
8s. 6d. net.—Friscnaver (Willi) Goering. Illus. 
Odhams Press. 12s. 6d. net.—Gask (Arthur) Marauders 
by Night. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. net—Grarme (Bruce) 
Cherchez La Femme. Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. net.— 
Hansrpay (Michael) Quarrel With Murder. Evans 
Bros. 8s. 6d. net.—Harriey (L. P.) The Travelling 
Grave and other Stories. James Barrie. 9s. 6d. net.— 
Horier (Sydney) Girl Trouble. Jenkins. 8s. 6d. 
net.—ING.ts-JoNes (Elisabeth) Peacocks in Paradise. 
Illus. Front. in col. Faber. 18s. Od. net.—KNIGHT 
(Kathleen Moore) Birds of Il] Omen. Hammond, 
8s. 6d. net.—Law (Richard) Return from Utopia. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 
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